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City Club gives extensive space to their series of war and 
peace lectures. In this group are the names of such 
men as Hamilton Holt, Prof. George W. Kirchwey, 
Prof. William I. Hull, August Schvan, and George Ma- 
cauley Trevelyan. In both instances the speakers were 
secured through co-operation with the Chicago Peace 
Society. 

The membership campaign has again netted fifty new 
members, and new prospects are received daily. 

Among the interesting visitors to Chicago recently 
were Sir Arthur and Lady Herbert and H. E. Brittain, 
of London. Sir Arthur and Mr. Brittain are on the 
way to California to attend the centenary of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ghent. During their stay in the 
city Mr. Henry C. Morris, president of the Chicago 
Peace Society, gave a luncheon in their honor at the 
University Club. 

Since his return from Europe the secretary has spoken 
on June 5 at a luncheon given in his honor, on June 8 
at the Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Chicago, 
on June 9 at the University of Wisconsin alumni meet- 
ing, on June 10 at the Lutheran Teachers' College, and 
before the International Peace Committee of the Hamil- 
ton Club. 

Among the members of our society who are on the 
provisional committee for the formation of a League of 
Peace, which committee will call a national conference 
at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on June 17, are 
Messrs. Henry C. Morris, Jacob M. Dickinson, Emil G. 
Hirsch, Harry A. Wheeler, William 0. Hart, and 
Charles Cheney Hyde. 

On Hague Day, May 18, peace programs and pageants 
were given by the different schools of the city. Note- 
worthy among these was that of the Forrestville School, 
of which Miss Florence Holbrook is the principal. 

The departmental secretary filled the following speak- 
ing engagements since the last report: 

April 8, Kindergarten League of Downers Grove; 
April 12, Ravenswood M. E. Men's Club; April 14, 
Woman's Federation of the Church of the Eedeemer; 
April 19, School of Civics; April 21, Jewish Educa- 
tional Alliance; May 18, Loyola University; May 20, 
School of Civics; May 27, St. Martin's Church Men's 
Club ; May 28, Central Y. M. C. A., and May 28, Public 
School, Pullman, 111. 

At the request of Dr. David Starr Jordan, our office 
co-operated in arranging his itinerary for the month of 
June, and secured the following engagements: River 
Falls, Wis.; Richmond, Ind. ; Cleveland (two); Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. ; Grand Rapids, Mich., and East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

The returned delegates of the society are busy in giv- 
ing addresses regarding the Women's Congress at The 
Hague. Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge delivered the 
commencement address on this subject at the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. (A. W. K.) 



The League to Enforce Peace. 

The conference in Philadelphia which organized the 
League to Enforce Peace began with a banquet Wednes- 
day evening, June 16. The next morning the meeting 
was called to order in Independence Hall at 10.30 
o'clock, following which the delegates enjoyed a luncheon 
at the Strawbridge home in Germantown. The resolu- 



tions were adopted at the brief session at Independence 
Hall in the afternoon, where Mr. William H. Taft was 
elected permanent president of the organization. The 
resolutions adopted by the conference follow. — Editor. 

Resolutions. 

Throughout 5,000 years of recorded history, peace, here 
and there established, has been kept, and its area has been 
widened, in one way only. Individuals have combined their 
efforts to suppress violence in the local community. Com- 
munities have co-operated to maintain the authoritative state 
and to preserve peace within its borders. States have formed 
leagues or confederations or have otherwise co-operated to 
establish peace among themselves. Always peace has been 
made and kept, when made and kept at all, by the superior 
power of superior numbers acting in unity for the common 
good. 

Mindful of the teaching of experience, we believe and 
solemnly urge that the time has come to devise and to create 
a working union of sovereign nations ta establish peace among 
themselves and to guarantee it by all known and available 
sanctions at their command, to the end that civilization may 
be conserved, and the progress of mankind in comfort, en- 
lightenment and happiness may continue. 

We, therefore, believe it to be desirable for the United 
States to join a league of nations binding the signatories to 
the following: 

1. All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiations, shall, subject to the 
limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any 
issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

2. All other questions arising between the signatories and 
not settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a Council of 
Conciliation for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 

3. The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility against 
another of the signatories before any question arising shall 
be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

4. Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and codify rules of interna- 
tional law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its 
dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern the 
decision of the judicial tribunal mentioned in article one. 

Extracts from Addresses. 

The following extracts from addresses given at the 
conference will be of interest : 

"But the important thing is that we must first 
agree on a simple plan, on a plan that we can explain, 
on a plan that we can justify as one resting on prece- 
dent, on a plan that is a middle course and not an 
extreme course." * * * 

"Now it is objected that treaties do not bind anybody ; 
that the minute the passion of war is on, the argument 
of necessity will prevail, and the treaties will be broken. 
Well, I agree that treaties have been broken. So promis- 
sory notes have not been paid; so commercial contracts 
have been broken and those who made them dishonored 
in the breaking. But that is not any reason why we 
should give up making contracts, and it is not any 
reason why we should give up making treaties, and I 
decline to admit that a treaty may not probably restrain 
a nation in honor from doing that which it has pledged 
itself not to do. I think we are very unwise if we 
proceed on the assumption that a nation will necessarily 
break a treaty when it becomes its high necessity to do 
so. It will offer some obstruction." * * * 

"I want to say that we of this company, so far as 
I know and so far as I am able to speak for them, 
are not peace-at-any-price men. Now in saying that I 
do not want to reflect on the men who are, or the people 
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who are. They are entitled to their judgment and they 
are entitled to advocate that view, without being called 
personal cowards, moral or physical. We have had too 
many noble figures in history that followed that rule 
and showed themselves, when the time came, to be 
lacking neither in moral nor physical courage." — Wil- 
liam H. Taft. 

"The difficulties in the way are that it involves the 
surrender of sovereignty of the independence on the part 
of nations. Will the Great Powers — will our own 
United States Senate — see their duty to the world suffi- 
ciently clear to cortsent to joining a league which means 
the obligation to go to war under certain conditions ? 
That is the difficulty which we will have to overcome, 
and that is a very real difficulty. But, as Mr. Taft has 
pointed out, at this moment the nerves of the world are 
exposed, and the world is ready to do things which it 
would not have done a few years ago, and which it may 
not be willing to do some years hence; so that this is 
probably the opportunity to establish an institution of 
this sort which, if missed, we may not realize for several 
generations." — Theodore Marburg. 

"Leaving for others the discussion of the steps which 
our Government may, at the proper moment, take, I 
content myself with showing what those natural forces, 
which are even stronger than governments, have done. 
They have brought about a condition in which the en- 
tire future of the world bids fair to be secure and happy, 
or imperiled and unhappy, according as some efficient 
league of peace shall or shall not be created; secondly, 
that the neutral States will have, at the close of the war, 
a rare opportunity to aid in the creation of it; and, 
thirdly, that America, if she remains neutral, can act 
concurrently with those States and can prepare in ad- 
vance for such joint action. With the Alliance and the 
Entente continuing and a league of neutral countries 
existing the situation will be rip*e for creating the type 
of union that shall have all needed qualities and can 
give to both continents that lasting peace for the sake 
of which the countries of Europe are impoverishing and 
depopulating themselves. 

"For these reasons I conclude that in the leagues now 
at war may be found an indispensable element of the 
league of peace. There is inspiration in this possibility 
and there is a terrible spur to action in what will ensue 
if it is not realized — desolated lands under enormous 
debts with no assurance against a further struggle; 
neutral lands as well as belligerent ones involved in the 
competition for larger armies, navies, arsenals, guns, 
and fortifications ; the people demanding costly reforms 
by governments if they refuse to do so. Only in the 
relief from war and its burdens lies the possibility of 
meeting such needs and giving to social progress an 
upward trend. Such is the plain teaching of the pend- 
ing struggle. It is as though the war demon himself 
had led humanity to the parting of the roads where the 
guide-boards indicate on the one side the long way to 
the Delectable Mountains and on the other a short route 
to the pit. Far-reaching beyond all precedent is the 
choice that humanity must soon make, and lands at 
war and lands at peace must participate in the de- 
cision." — John Bates Clarke. 



"But my plea is that, in the first instance, economic 
force is clearly indicated and that military force should 
be resorted to only if economic pressure should prove in- 
effective. It is the deterrent effect of organized non-in- 
tercourse which would make war less likely, since it 
would be a terrible penalty to incur, and one more diffi- 
cult, in a sense, to fight against than military measures. 
Furthermore, its systematic organization would tend to 
make any subsequent military action by the league more 
effective. Many States that, for various reasons, might 
not be able to co-operate with military force, can co- 
operate with their economic force, and so render the 
action against the offending State more effective, and 
that, in the end, would be more humane." — Edward A. 
Filene. 

"Did you ever see a fight between two or three men 
up the street, with the blood in their eyes, locked with 
their hands at each other's throats, and the passer-by 
who attempted to interfere and bring about the cessa- 
tion of the horrible spectacle that he viewed? If you 
have, you will note that it was the strong, virile nian, 
who, with calm self-respect bade the combatants to 
cease and stood by to see that his command was obeyed — 
it was the man who accomplished his purpose. No 
weakling need interfere. No man of irresolute pur- 
pose or of weak character could accomplish that result. 
But men even in the fury of combat will listen to the 
strong man who stands by their side, neutral as to the 
cause of the quarrel, and commands the peace between 
them. It is that position that I covet for this great 
country of ours, that, when we do speak, we will be 
heard with respect, if not with fear, and, if not obeyed, 
we shall at least escape the ridicule that is the lot of 
the weakling who attempts to do what he is unable to 
achieve." — Hon. George Gray. 

"The purpose of this conference is to devise, develop 
and bring before the world a new plan of interna- 
tionalism, based upon new standards, based upon the 
great central idea — the idea that we in America so well 
understand— that the might of all nations must be 
placed behind the right of each, and then you will have 
the greatest power that the world has ever known placed 
behind, and as guardian of, the most sacred right that 
the nations have ever been guided by." — Oscar S. 
Straus. 

"All that we hope to do is to reduce, and to reduce 
so far as possible, the danger and the probability of war, 
and mind you, every war that you prevent tends, by 
civilizing man, to prevent the 'next one. Every ap- 
proach that we can make to an actual prevention of 
war, each case where it can be made obviov.3 that a 
nation would have gone to war with its neighbor if 
it had not been for such a league of peace, discourages 
every other nation from trying it, and that can be 
brought about only in case the certainty of the result 
is such as to act as an. absolute deterrent. 

"Now the last point upon the program is that the 
league should try to work out more fully codes of in- 
ternational law and principles of international justice. 
That, of course, is essential as a step forward. When 
you have prevented war, you must go forward and make 
people realize in the world that war does not take place, 
because justice took its place. You must build up a 
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belief, a feeling, a confidence in justice, and, when you 
have done that, you are at least on the path toward that 
Utopia that we all long for." — Pres. A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 

International Cooperation.* 

John Bassett Moore. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration assembles this year in the midst of the greatest 
catastrophe that has befallen the world since the close of 
the Napoleonic wars a hundred years ago. This unfor- 
tunate situation inculcates the importance of facing can- 
didly the realities of life and the grave problems which 
they involve. The tendency of the human mind, run- 
ning in advance of results, to treat as an accomplished 
fact that which it desires to bring about, may often exert 
in the affairs of life a useful and helpful influence; but 
when, following the "illusions of hope," it bids us close 
our eyes to actual conditions and to rely in comfortable 
security upon safeguards that either do not exist or are 
so defective as to be practically non-existent, it may be- 
come a peril as well as a hindrance to wise and essential 
effort. 

We do not meet today for the purpose of discussing 
the rights or the wrongs of the present appalling con- 
flict. It is upon us, and nothing that we can say can 
allay or retard it. But, apart from the merits of the 
cause -of any particular belligerent, it does teach us the 
necessity of something in the direction of international 
co-operation more far-reaching than has heretofore been 
tried, if the part which war has played in international 
affairs is to Be appreciably diminished. I say interna- 
tional co-operation ; for, after all is said and done, there 
is no device by which peace can be preserved unless na- 
tions co-operate in making it effective. Sixteen years 
ago, when the nations agreed to the establishment of the 
Permanent Court at The Hague, it seemed to many 
that the millennium had come; and they certainly were 
justified in thinking that a great step forward had been 
taken. Gradually the whole world was brought into the 
arrangement; but, with the lapse of time, it became ap- 
parent that, although a "world court" had been estab- 
lished, the spirit of co-operation was lacking to make it 
thoroughly effective. Wars broke out without resort to 
it; and when it was sought to render the resort obliga- 
tory, nations were found to be indisposed to bind them- 
selves to submit questions of serious importance, such as 
were likely to produce a conflict. 

In view of the abundant, constant warnings which 
history furnishes against relying upon any one device 
for the prevention of war, I propose today to make a 
general survey of the international situation with a 
view to ascertain the fundamental conditions with which, 
in our efforts after peace, we are obliged to deal, and the 
nature of the measures which we must devise in order 
to meet them. 

The record of man on earth, as we know it, relates to 
the activities of various tribes, peoples, and nations, and, 
until a comparatively recent time, is concerned chiefly 
with their wars one with another. During the past two 
hundred years a marked development had taken place 
in the conception of nationality. International law, 

♦Opening address at Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence, May 19, 1915. 



since it came into systematic existence, has assumed as 
its foundation the principle of the independence and 
equality of nations. This principle, as expounded by 
Grotius and his followers, represented a progressive and 
enlightened sentiment, which was intended to assure 
even to the feeblest member of the family of nations.the 
preservation of its rights. As the great Swiss pub- 
licist, Vattel, eloquently declared: "Power or weakness 
does not in this respect produce any difference. A dwarf 
is as much a man as a giant ; a small republic is no less 
a sovereign state than the most powerful kingdom." Or, 
to emoloy the graphic phrase of our own John Marshall : 
"Eussia and Geneva have equal rights." 

But, with the principle of independence and equality, 
there was associated another principle antagonistic and 
potentially fatal to it. This was the principle that every 
independent nation had the right to declare war, for any 
cause deemed by it to be sufficient ; and that, having de- 
clared war, it immediately acquired all the rights per- 
taining to that condition, including the right of con- 
quest, under which the stronger power, even though it 
were the aggressor, might lawfully proceed to destroy 
or absorb its adversary. 

It was for the purpose, among others, of limiting the 
exercise of this right and of maintaining the independ- 
ence of nations, that the European concert, so often 
superficially criticized, came into being. This concert, 
however, never undertook to place any theoretical limi- 
tation upon the rights of war. It represented merely a 
union of nations, and incidentally of their forces, to 
the end that the balance of power in the existing system 
should not be unduly disturbed. At the present day the 
world is groping about for something beyond this, for a 
measure more radical, which will establish a reign of 
law among nations similar to that which exists within 
each individual state. 

It is evident that the first condition of the establish- 
ment of such an international system is the regulation 
of the conception of nationality. Exaggerated to the 
point where it either subordinates human rights to sup- 
posed national interests, or regards the interests of hu- 
manity as being capable of realization only through a 
particular national agency, there can be no doubt that 
this conception directly incites to the transgression of 
the bounds of law and of justice. This tendency, often 
aggravated by confused, declamatory, transeendentalist 
teachings evolved from the emotions rather than from 
the observation of existing facts, has not been confined 
to any one nation or to any particular age. It has no- 
where been more strongly manifested than among the 
ancient Hebrews, who, regarding themselves as the 
"chosen people of God," conceived themselves to be 
merely the instrument of the Almighty in obliterating 
their enemies. It was in the 137th Psalm, in the phrast 
"Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones," that Grotius found an unques- 
tionable proof that the right of war permitted the 
slaughter of women and infants with impunity. Nor 
can it be denied that, in a milder form, the doctrine of 
the "manifest destiny" of certain nations to extend their 
boundaries, by force if necessary, is tinctured with the 
same thought. 

Nevertheless, when we come to analyze the conception 
of nationality, as expounded by philosophers, we find 
that its principal ingredients are largely imaginary. We 



